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For the influence of theology I now only allude to
the Christian Socialism of the broad church clergy of
this country in the middle of this century, and to the
strong and spreading spirit of reform which prevails in
a large section of the High Church in England, and in
the Catholic Church of Austria, Germany, France, and
Belgium at the present time, to say nothing of that
most intense passion of revolt which animates the
Russian sects who hazard their lives to embody in their
social conduct the spirit of primitive Christianity as
they interpret it.

| 2. Now, politics, as we have seen, had no particular
interest for Mr. Ruskin. He always spoke of himself as
an " old Tory/' and the making of democratic machinery
was always repellant to his instincts of political order.
>: The radical philosophy of Bentham, Austin, and the
f Utilitarians formed the object of his sternest denuncia-
! tion from the earliest time when his attention was
; called to it. Indeed, it must be said that his mind had
no natural affinity for political thought, and he early
developed a rough intuitive philosophy of his own,
grounded in natural piety, which disinclined him from
the endeavour to explain either individual or national
conduct by laws owing their discovery to rationalist
analysis. It might indeed have seemed natural that
the contemporary literature of his early life should
have sown seeds of social revolt in so sensitive u
nature. But no clear signs of such an influence are
discernible. Byron was indeed an early favourite, but
it was his penetration into the facts of nature, and not
the sentiments of "Byronism/1 which impressed him.
Byron's true gifts he held in high, perhaps unduly
high, esteem, writing of him thus : " Of all tilingsreak down some little barrier which dams the stream
